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ABSTRACT * ' ^ ' x \ ^ 

Designed for use with the multidisciplinary film 
project, •spaces of Change, Five Rural Societies in Transition" for 
the college social studie-s curriculum, this manual contains an > 
overview of the material ^nd its underlying philosophy and suggests 
teaching strategies* The first section discusses the overall ^ 
approach, the use of films^in teaching, and the philosophy behind 't hp 
use^of visual materials as reliable" ra« data* The second section 
describes hov to use the materials and discusses resource^, available 
•to the instructor, covering teaching strategy, course format, film 
descriptions, and themes that can serve as the focus for a general 
course^ bsing the "Faces of Change** films and essays, Osina the theme 
of ••change*^ for demonstration purposes, .the manual presents id^s for 
building a course or' a portion of a course around a general^heme* , 
Appendixes contain a subject index. to teaching themes, an 
instructor's tear^out bri^efing form., and a list of the, films in the 
series, their length, authors and filmmakers* (Ctt) 
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From the film "People are Many, Fields 
are- Small." 



Some people believe a peaceful revolution is coming — a revolu- 
tion in film usage. As with most revolution^, it will reject a great deal 
of the past and hold many hopes for the future.- Gon^ will 6e the 
cumbersometechnology, the amateurish materials, the s^id class- 
room formats, and the passive gtudqnt resoonses. In their place yyill 
be a different kind of film and a far more tiexible technology that^ 
allows the instructor to be an innovator and, at the sgme time, to* 
have accegs to a wid§ range of pertinent materials. This particular 
revolution will not b^n the use of film as "enrichment" nor as 
entertainment, but in^he serious, scholarly, enormously exdting 
application of film to the learning process. 

^ • ■ 

The Faces of Change series is in the revolution's vanguard with 
new ideas and approaches, a position it shares with films^such as 
those on the Netsilik Eskimo, of\ the Yanamamo, and some in^the 
Disappearing World series.* These innovative filiVis*are not only 
rich in content but also pffer flexible instructional Ug^age and boX\\ 
thematic and substantive con^Darability. Overall, the Faces of 
Change and similar films confibir^e new pedagogical str-ategies with 
an improyed technology to make film-based leaching easier and 
more meaningful for college-level social scientists., .^ /^ 

In the past, instructors were often bound into long^tfilms that nriay 
have carried important te.aching sequences* but vvhich had been 
-made for other purposes, often entertainme^. Finding and using 
the relevant material absorbed tpo^mucKclass time and a great deal 
of energy. The new instruction-oriepted films, \?y/ith aids such ^s 
stop-frame • projectors, analytical \jewing tables, video-tapes, 
video-discs, computer-^ided.retrieval and more systematic arehiv- 
ing, have enormous potential. It includesa g^^atep use of fifm as raw 
data and as research material; greater jcbntrol of film; by' the 
instructor in terms of stopping,^startingj/spQeding .up, slowing 
down and lifting out key .sequences fpr. re-arialysrs and clas5 use; 
and greater bpportunity for instruclors^to c.reat;p theil' own "com- 
pilation" films by combining short film's or reassennbling individual' 
sequences they .find important. \^ ^ / ' 4 

Several factors are behind this new awareneSe of film„ usage. 
First, the technology of film and pound reerordihg tias vastly im-. 
pr^Jved. Today a team. of two can* gather Vnaterial thatV^'d have 
taken nearly a dozen technicians t6 gather ih'the*1950s^ajid lS60s. 
This new compactness in filmmaking equipment alloWs for far more 
natural filming ^apd ' avoids *the disruptive^c big-production 
syridrome'that car^ destroy intimate, realistic fobSge, 'Second, the 
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visual generation has come of-age. The first generation of TV 
babies„born after that medium was widespread in America, has just 
^graduated from college. With them has come a greater awareness 
of visual materials, a new set of jcritical standards, and even a new 
Janguage. 

Third,. with recession and economic cutl^cks, rtiajor research 
and study abroad have been severely curtailed. Film offers the next 
fbest substitute. For the researcher, it is an archival data source that 
combines the convenience of the library with the fresh observations 
of the field. For the students, many of whom wilL^ever travel 
abroad, film provides a window on the world that^can be reached in 
no other way. Together, the new technology, the visual awareness 
ia today's students, and the economic realities add up to a com- 
pelling argument for exploring nevy educational film uses. 

The greatest excitement of t|iQ revolution still liiss in its potential. 
Nearly eN/ery human being reacts to visual stimuli and instructors in 
the social sciences are finding^new ways to capitalize on this fact. If 
we were to predict the future, it might^be something like the follow- 
ing: visual evidence will take on greater importance for many types 
of teaching and research. We will learn to reao^film as-critically as 
we read print. The dinosaur'projector, the spotty materials, and the 
high costs will be overcome. Papers at scholirfy conferences will be 
backed up and supplemented with visual evidence (video or film). 
There will be a great dejal more research by social scieritfets done 
with film, on film, with retrieval of film, on film pedagogy, and on 
film research methods. Instructors will makethbir own films, often 
compiling what they wish from existing fodtage. Archival footage^ 
will be used increasingly, particularly for comparative research 
purposes. Teaching clips in short segments will be developed and 
used interchangeably, muchj as slides are used today. There will be 
. a constant effort tQ give the instructor more control, more flexibility 
with materials, and easier access to raw visual data. Most impor- 
tant,^ the old myth that thoie who work with "audio-visuals" are 
somehow unscholarly, will die aw^fy. P^rofessional rewards A^ill be 
forthcoming for those combining both teaching and serious 
research with film. 



From the film "China Coast Fishing." 



Part I: Overvievi^ and Philosophy 



It is in this area of flexibility^or the instructor that the Faces of 
Change series can be most Useful. In order to give thejnsti'uctpr , 
control' over what films are shown, foV how long, and for wKat 
purposes,, an open-ended, inferchangegble format of 25 films was 
designed (Diagram 1). Five films were made in each of*five cul- 
tures, -providing ^-25-cell cnatrix of materials that can be usecf in 
dozens of different combinations. An instructor may use the films 
as raw materials to build courses on .a single area,^ orv a single 
broad theme, comparing areas, or on specific concepts. , ^ ' J 



ft 



Locations. The lirst step in estabirsiiing' the .format was .to 
choose five culture areas representative of different .ecological 
conditions in the world. The.objejct was, to portray the different 
ways human beings adapt to various^rural environments. Ir> op'der 
to begin filming from a wetl-developed research base/ we limited 
the choices to locations in which AUFS Associates had livecf and 
repor;ted on over several years (see Diagram 2K ' \^ ; 
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From thB film "Andean Women.^' 
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Themes. To complete the format, the same five" Jhemes were 
erKphasized at each location. Two themes-— "the nature of rural 
society" and "the education/socialization process" — we/e desig- 
nated for major 30-minute films. Other themes — "rural eco- 
nomics/' "the role.: of women/'- and "political/religious 
beliefs" - were designated as minor or "support" films. These films 
range from 13 to 27 minutes in Igfigth and give instructors addi- 
tional, more specific evidence on each culture. It is important({^at 
the short film's be understood for what they are. Essentially, they 
are blocks ofc visual evidence, supportive material to be used, in- 
dependently or compara'^tively, in conjunction with the longer films 
g^nd/or essays in the series (see Diagram ri. 

\\ is also important that^^the series approach be made clear to 
viewers, whether the instructor is using a single -film or the entire, 
set. Each film attempts to provide visual materials as a kind of raw 
data or primary evidence. There is ah emphasis on process, on 
natural rhythm, and pace, often following an event from, beginning 
to end. The goal i$ to record enough materials x)n the screen to 
enable judgments to be made. The format of the materials adds 
interchangeability and flexibility to this visual evidence.^ 

The.Overall Approach: Visual Evidence 

Filmjs like time frozen. It allows reality to be recorded by the 
camera operator and thereafter reconstructed by the film editor. 
The -reconstruction process can alt^r and embellish reality, or it 
can more faithfulty rebuild reality while compressing time. To alter 
reality is a more artfuloj^e of evidence; to rebuild and compress 
visual 'data is more scientific. 



Some film, like certain other visual materials and artifacts, can 
be used as raw data or evidence. When properly handled, 
evide'ntial film can serve manV purposes. Siqce its-main purpose is 
to provide data the footage itself must be judged useful to those 
ends for both instructional and research purposes. Film segments 
are used in basic research,' often in a laboratory setting, fon con- 
tent analysis or interaction analysis. In teaching, film segments are 
used as data from which students can rn^ke field-type observa- 
tions, generate hypotheses, and even gathi^ evidence of their own 
attitudes and biases. In short, the fobtage must have a doable 
capability: to serve in' classroom as -well as in research settings. 
Thus evidential film is a hybrid of two very different film 
approaches— the educational documentary" and the scientific 
•research film. ^ 

Research film, as used in many disciplines, consists ba$ically of 
data thathas been. recorded. Ordered, and annotated. Usually epi 
sodes are kept in the chronological orderjn which they originall 
occurred, and are identified as tb date, place, time, and people or 
laboratory aninrials involved. The experimental setting/ temper'a- 
ture, object of the experiment, -and other relevant information are 
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usually noted. This written information is keyed to exact points bn 
the film footage itself. 

Educational documentary films; on the other hand, do not^ 
attempt tobe research documents, although they may be useful as 
secondary research material. This genre has an enormous range:^ 
ethnlDgraphic and sociological films, films in psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy^, mental' health, geography, history, and politics, they are* 
often concerned with a specific social problem and are usually 
edited for the "intellectual community of public television." In 
recent yeafs there has been an outpouring of exfcel^lent documen- 
taries, to the^point that it is nearlyjmfiossible fdfjITstructors to 
keep up with professionally relevant films. 

Why has a, synthesis of the two basic approached not occurred? 
Mainly because the distinct needs of research-oriented instructors, . 
at the college level, have not until recently been taken up by film- 
rhakers. Professor/filmmakers are^a rarity and only a few film- 
makers bring to their craft deep interest in or prolonged study of a 
particular academic discipline. Moreover, many, filmmakers prefer 
to use the medium in a more -^flexible, less scieihtific way than is 
required of*evidential film * Finally, because evidential film places 
the instructor's and the student's needs foremost, its appeal is 
'directed toward a scholarly audience rather than the entertain- 
men^oi^nted general public. « . ^ 

Ideally, making ^idential films means that the filmmaker/social . 
Scientist should observe and record events with an absolute minir 
mum of intrusion. exposing a great deal of filrh, and by filming^, 
over a long period of time, it is hoped thai excfeptionally revealing >J 
n;ijaterial can be gathered. Certain elements of TV's popular 
"candid camera" approach are found hare, although a straight- 
forward evidential tecThn\que; would admit the existence of the 
camera and might even use footage that reveals the filmma1<ers or 
social scientists in context* with other filmed events. 

In short, evidential film bbrrows from a research orientation and 
from the educational docunientary traditiop. The central idea is 
that valid research foqtage is also useful instructional footage. 




*The evidential approach draws on 
"observational cinema" but goes be- 
yond and places the emphasis on in- 
structional and research priorities. Ob- 
servational film, as the name implies, is 
made from the viewpoint of the camera 
operator, not necessarily the researcher 
or the social scientist. What the observa- 
tional filmmaker records and makes 
available may or may not be useful for 
instructors and students to use as raw 
learning data. Without the subject mat- 
ter finrily in mind during the "gathering 
protess," the cinematographer may not 
record all the scientifically important 
events. Nevertheless, the basic ideas 
behind the observatipnal school are ex- 
ceptionally important to the evidential 
approach. Such ideas are the filmic 
conventions that will be learned by the 
scientists or gained in tandem with an 
observational filmmaker. 



From the 'film "A Chinese Farm Wife." — 
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From the film "The Children Know." 
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Philosophy of Visual Evidence 

A philosophy of visual evidence flows from the prer^ise, that 
certain types oif visual materials, particularly frtms, ^till photog- 
raphy, and maps, can be used as reliable raw data. This is a rela- 
tively new idea for some social scientists^ akhough courts of law 
have used visual evidence for decades and governments have 
used maps, charts, ^nd film for all manner of political deeds— in- 
cluding the changing of borders and the justificatiori of wars. 
Briefly, to accept the 'notion .of visual evidence, the viewer/ 
researcher must accept the basic premise that some visual mate- 
rials are sufficiently representative of reality to support scientific 
judgfnents. . ^ , * 



From this main premise, other elements in an evolving philoso- 
phy^f visual evidence might be stated as follows: 



1. The Viewer/Researcher Imposes Limits of Acceptability. 
Certain minimum standards must be' imposed on the visual evi- 
dence. These standards are specific to the intended use, but they 
include such factors as focus, exposure, and running time of 
particular film segments. Jn essence, the^data must be sufficient' 
for' making judgments. For example, a thr,ge minute sequence 
showing how nomads cx)nstruct tents may be usefuF to an anthro- 
pologist;interested jn male-female or adult-youth work, patterns. 
Th? s3me^ sequence may be rendered useless to an' architectural 
student interested in space and construction details because of 
poor lighting and focus, 

.2. Context Acceptable to the Viewer/Researcher. Those who 
use visual evidence must i)e satisfied that the context of the foot- 
age is'also sufficient for making judgments. This means essentially 
thatthere is evidence within the frame. The visual elements within 
the picture frame must be acceptable as a total statement: one 
cannot take into account what might have been happening out- 
side the frame or behind the camera. It is much like looking 
through a window into a hoJse, accepting what is seen in a room 
and not questioning what was occurring elsewhere in the house, 
or behind you jn the ggrden. 



3. Tr\je by ObservatiCMi. Once- the mifiimum standards of 
acceptance have been met, the viewer/researcher must accept the 
premise that "true" judgments can be made. If a concept or 
research finding is "true by observation"-whdn seen and recorded 
by a reliable researcher in the field, it can be equally "true by 
observation" in a laboratory- sense when 'see/? on ^ film and 
recorded by a reliable researcher. The laboratory usage of the 
phrase "obvious by inspection" is a further extpnSton of ii\e idea. 
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4. Replication^ and the Scientific M^od/ Basic .scientific , 
methods used in Jfhe social^ sciences may be applied to film-based 
evidence, iocluding tJTfe important need to, replicate the "experi- 
. meht" in order to validate the findings. A/isual evidence lends itself ^ 
to the scientific method on several levels. .Data may be isolated ' 
and empirically tested; the data can serUe to generate concepts 
from which propositions are built ar^d tested, eventually leading to 
general predictive statements* pr more general theories (see - 
Diagram 3). Thereafter, other researchers may replicate the basic' 
evidence' test the propositions, add offer further validation, of the 
theories: 



Y 



* Diagrams 



empirical level 
i>f visual data 



( ■ )■ 

the overarching general state- * 
ment built from the evidence 
and sever-SI propositions 



propositions ' based 
data, built lil<e columns 
u^ temple roof» 



5. Film Gathered to Maximize its Use as Evidence. Just as there 
are guidelines in organizin^any type of rpw data, fhere are guide- 
lines for those who prepare visual evidence. The main problenh 
revolves arouhd initial distortion in the filming. As noted, the sci- 
entists or social scientists must be a part of the decision as to 
what— -why— and hoyy — something is filmed. Lengthy. technical 
gifidelines are available on filming in the field, but evidential end? 
are served only if the subject matter is filmed in natural, undirected 
situations, wfthout actors, without scripts, and without requests 
to those being filrped to repeat an event, • * 




> • / 



6, Film'Edited so as to be Acceptable as Evidence, Because evi- 
dential films, lij<e other documentaries, use standard editing tech- 
niquei (segments lifted out of longer pieces of film),*there is ah 
inherent danger that even the most careful editing will distort the 
data. The raw,, uncut film can be manipulated and ffltered for the 
audience in several ways. Some of the^e techniques remain within 
.the bounds 'of acceptability; others do npt,The limits must be set 
for the specific needs of the viewer/researcher^ If they are 
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exceeded^ the film caVi no I6nger be considered a3 evidence. Man- 
ipulation/ distortion, and filtering must be avoided on several 
^fronts: 

. - -editiag... segments of filrn must be'put*tpgether.in a manner^ 
that does not distort 'S-eality'^ in order to teJI-a story or make, a 
gx)int. * ^ ' 

-subti^tles... translations from a foreign language must bfe an 
accurate rendition 6f what is being said, albeit usually para- 
phrased. ' . > 

\ ' -voice... if used fnstead of subtitles, must render an accurate 
. ^ Jraraslatipn of the vernacular in the film, again usually paraphrased. 

-narration... if additional jnformation is added \o the film's 
sound track or inserted into the film as text, it must be relevant 
and accurate, as bias-iree as possible; inaccuracies for "effect" 
^ are unaccepfable. 

• 

-music... if seen beitig played gr sung in the film is acceptable; 
as an add-on for effect or mood, it is usually nf)t acceptable. 




From the film "An Wfghan Village 
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Part II: How to UseTthe Materisils 

The instructional possibilities for evidential film represented by 
the Faces of Change series ar^ the subject of this section.' First, a 
~ survey of tHe available resources is provided, and thereafter, a dis- 
cussion of different strategies, formats; types of corurses,^and 
cQurse themes. A subject index to main teaching themes found in 
all 25 films and essays *is appended." ' * ^ • - 

Resources AvailatUe to' the Instructor * i 



-25 Films from Five Societies, * These films are the basic "evi- 
dence" instructors may use flexibly by combining films in different 
ways. The average film runs 24 minutes, althqu^h th^ range from 
12 \o 50. minutes. 

"25 Teaching Essays, Each lilm is accompanied by^an .essay 
prepared by a specialist in one of the five locations. All of the 
authors have used, the films in the classrooms. Each efesay gives 
background to the fitm it accompanies, and^ answers specific 
questions brought up in the film. The essays also'stand alone as an 
important statement oh that sbciqty. Thfey have the same flexi- 
bility as the film?; th^lnstructor may choose five on a culture, five* 
on a theme, os^ them individually, or use the whole combination, 
of 25. "Film Links" bgtw'feen tfie film and essay are noted in the 
prirtt^materialv assisting studertts' understandirjg of specifip scenes , 
in the filnns. The teaching essays run 12 to 24 pages ^nd include 
maps, tables, and bibliographies. * • " 

/ "Instructor's Notes and^ Sub/\ct In^exl A college-lev^ instruc- 
' tor's guide- provides bSckgrounfi for the prbjec't and briefly dis- 
cusses the "evidential" phifosophy Qf usa^e. Teaching strategies 
are "xlisdussed and a suljject ind^x for the filnris is included. 

"Instructor's Bibliography, A list of sources useful in teaching 
and foi'student research- on the five sicieties is avaifable, in addj; 
tion to the bibliographies found at the end of most film* essays. 

-Disciplinary Task Force Reports. F\v6 essays' on how thf Faces 
^of Change senes might be most effectivj% used in anthropology, 
education, geography, political science,-^nd rural sociology/ ftfral 
'economics will be published in 19?7..Ttie?se rejDorts will reflect dis- 
ciplinary orientations in terms of teaching §rid research with the 
o films. Main themes and concepts in the disciplines and , key 
question^ will be disofjssed.. y 

Related Resources' - i . 

■■ . '1 

FielfJstaff \Repbrts,* Thirty-nine Fieldstaff* Reports published by 
the American Universities F^eld Staff relate directly to theTive^ 
societies covered in the films and essays. They.are written mainly 
by authors who served as film advisors on location. These Reports 



*For the Bolivia project there is a sixth 
* film and fili;n essay, "Magic and Catholi- 
cism,", which falls into the last category. 



Belief^. ^ 



*The J^ieldstaff Reiports Series is art^- , 
going publicati<3n cJf scholarly docu- 
ments. Some 50-60 are published per_ 
year; a total of over 1,400 in the past 25 
years. ^ , • 



are- about 12-20 pages each and may be used as supplementary 
readings. Most major libraries subscribe to* the Reports or they 
may be obtained from the AUFS? » 

^ "Fieldsfaff Perspectives. Secondary school, multimedia kits 
for grades 9-12 relate directly to the Afghanistan and Kenya films. 
The Fieldstaff Perspectives include substantive essays, photo- 
graphic essays, sirpulation games, maps, sound cassettes, and 
other materials. 

"Film Archives. A separate research archives 'project was 
developed and presented to the Smithsonian Institution's National 
Anthropological Film Center. The footage for Afghanistan (48,000 
feet) and Bolivia (36,000 feet) was annotated for use by scholars. . 
Taped commentaries on film episodes, translations of the verbal 
content, and a" subject index are also available with the archives. 
AUFS.htas a collection of relevant documents to accompany them. 
The archives will permit researchers to use the entire uncut footage 
..as basic evidence. 



How to Use the Materials: Wha?*^trategy? 

Because a sequence of film can do so many different things and 
be interpreted in so many different ways, it is important to have 3 
fstrategy of usage. This will depend a great deal on the ^gtructor's 
techniques, on the objectives of the course, and on tranearning 
level. For graduate courses, a strategy emphasizing comparative 
study might be most ^propriat^, for undergraduate or precollege 
usage, strategies empn^izing concept formation, discovery-style 
learning, or heightening motivation to learn may be rp.ore impor- 
tant. The ciffferent strategies of usage might include: , * 

1. Basic Visual Analysis: Film can be profitably used to generate 
ideas and to build concepts along the lines of the course focus, 
usually with written assignments. This af^prqach might call for the 
student to screen-, analyze, and block out the visual evidence that 
•supports a specific idea or theme and thereafter test and develop 
the ideas with^'other visual or.print evidence. A student might pur- 
sue such themes as technological change, proble>ns of 'pqlitical 
change, caste and class, or questions on the role of women. The 
general themes might be chosen by the instructor or worked out in 
class discussions. ^ 

• ^ 

Essentially, this approach emphasizes the teaching of new 
skills, particularly observation and extrapolation. Mdst of us do not 
know how to reacyfilm, that is to assess, -analyze, and extrapolate 
information. It is important to be able to break down visual 
material and to understand its construction, to know when on6 is 
being manipulated or duped, to be able to see film in segments, to 
map it and to see its parts. Film should also be seen in its entirety 
for its overall impact (as with a book), but what must be avoided in 
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this cdntext is film as erttertainment, as a "one-way," no-inter- 
action medium. Unless instructors insist that film be used as a data 
source, that the film be vigorousfy analyzed, students will not learn 
to read film but rather (as one perplexed colleague stated) "let it 
wash overthem like a warm bath."*' ^ , - 

2. • Substitute or Preparation for Field Work. Visual evidence^can 
provide a substitute or preparation for fielct^work. Basic, re- 
viewable, reusable evidence may be presented repeatedly ^to 
simutate field conditions, and to test observation skills, Writtfen 
assignments which ask questions such as"wh5t do you see?" or 
"how do you perceive this event?'f*might focus on a particular kind 
ef e\/rdence either in a single sittiation or in a comparativje context. 



3. Specific Data. This approach is applicable particularly at the 
graduate level for. research. Using a stop-frame projector or a 
standard editing-viewing table, a film may be used as specific, 
segmejnital data. A small portion of a film may be repeatedly ana- 
lyzed, "mapped," and then assessed and reported on with refer- 
ence to its relationship to the ^pecific segment or the entire film.« 
•Research methodologies such as content analysis or interaction 
analysis may be developed and adapted for the data. ^ 

- 4. FilmtoRefle^tCross-CulturalQuestions. A "reflecting board" 
approach allows students to see the universal problems outside 
their own society and, at the same time, ib^ain insight into their 
own culture by aGhieving a little distance from it. For example, a 
Black Studies course in comparative culture, minority problems, 
or ethnic studies, rather than studying films on American Black 
problems in rural areas, might focus on rural problems in, Kenya, 
asking the student to extrapolate and find universal issues. Rather 
.than addressing political and economic issues concerning Native 
* Americans in the United States,. students might begin by studying 
problems of the Andean Indians in Bolivia; rather th3n minorities 
^as seen in the United States, extrapolate, similar situations in 
. Taiwan or the Chlria Coast films. The "reflection board" principle 
can be used in other areas. T,he approach is basically to show evi- 
dence "A" ip order to stimulate understanding of evidence "B." 
The aim of .such an approach can be to- broaden perspectives, 
chahge attitudes, and reduce ethnocentcicity, 

5. Film with Questionnaires: Before and After Awareness. As a 
corollary of the above, raising the awareness of stereotyped 
attitudes— on race, class, ethnicity, etc. — can be accomplished'by 
questionnaire before and after a set of ^ilms is shown. 

6. Rfmas a Baseline Experien'cfe. ItlTnay be useful within a single 
academic discipline, or even for an entire college, to, provide a 
common c6re of film-based experience for students at the Intro- 
ductory level. For example, required exposure to five foreign tul- 
tures through film and print allows instructors to build on this 
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*A few techniques to help break down 
the ^tertainment atmosphere and em-* 
ph^size an analysis approach might also ' 
include: (1) a dim jight on during 
screening to allow n9tetaHing; (2) a 
tl>ree-minute silence after each ,^creen- 
ing toprjpiote summarization, notetak- 
ing, an^aitalysis,(3) easy access to films 
fot'pVivate screening ys^hich will xeduce 
the sfudents' fears that (hey will nus^ 
' sornething crucial; and (4) a film^h(5nist 
(brief description of each sequence) to, 
help recall key material and to help stu- 
dents bloick out leammg segments. '* 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




From the film "Three Island Women." 
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*In fact, academically slower students 
may leam more through visual tecji- 
niques than j^fint-oriented students. 
When the -emphasis on reading and un- 
derstanding a film is as strong as the*em- 
jphasison reading and understanding a 
book, many "slow learners" may amaze 
their instructors. 



*Hubert Smith, filiVimaker for the Faces 
of Change Bolivia Eroject, has recorded 
his filmmaking experiences in Bolivia in 
A Filmmaker's jourx^al [HS-1-76], 
Fieldstaff Reports, We^t Coast Soyth 
^America Senes, Vol. XXIir, No. 2, 1976. 



experience in other courses. Students may reuse the visual evi- 
dence encountered in the common course for more detailed re- 
search and writing in upper division courses. 

A further rationale for film usage in this vein is that it serves as 
an initial equalizer among students. Not only can film be used re- 
peatedly as a base line of visual evidence, re-creating a context for 
teaching and research, butjt also gives each viewer a common 
starting point. Everyone is on an equal basis when first 
encountering the^^.* What students do with the information 
may differ, but the initial experience is at least standardized. Each 
individual sees the same' material for the same length of time 
under the same conditions. 



7. Fi[m as Film. Film, or segments of film, may be assessed for 
filmic, or communication value. Questions might evplye around' 
more aesthetic and ethical questions, such as "how did the 
filmmaker proceed?"* or fn^ technical questions, such as "was 
the editing effective?" Courses in communications, journalism, 
documentary film, and radio/TV usually look at film as film. The 
debate betwefen these approaches and film as a data source useful 
to social scientists can be constructive, particularly if the science 
versus art dichotomy is avoided or kept within bounds. 



How to Use the Materials: What Format? 

. The filrps and essays in the Faces' of Cfiange series may be put 
together m numerous vyays. Using only two filnjs, for example, 
there are dozens of possible combinationsjn the matrix. The over- 
all plan js to allow the instructor to crteate and adapt the materials 
in any way that is meaningful to his or her specific course or 
seminar. The first step, however, is to decide on the generaj 
format of usage. Five formats are suggested below, from the more 
straightforward to the more complex. Other3 can be devised. 

Format 1. Sjngle Film. Usiiig one film as evidence, it may be 
shown alone, shown twice .(asking questions of perception 
be'tween screening^), shown in segments (by stopping, the pro- 
jector), o\ shown with br without the sound. The film essays, .pr 
other print materials, can be useS jn*two ways: before the film is' 
screened as background, and introduction, or after the film is 
"screened as source material supplerrientary to the film. _ ♦ 

Format 2. Paired Films. Using any two films in the matrix (there 
are 300 possible pairs) the instructor may focus on specific 
themes. In addition to the five main themes in the forrriat, one may 
wish to usejilms as evidence for topics such as nutrition and food, 
child care, population, environment, political change, religion, and 
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Qthers, See the subject index jn this teaching guide for the full 
railge of themes. " « , * 



XXXXX 
XXXXX 
XXXXX 

xxHxx 

XXX 



Paired Film Themes: Food and 
- survival in two parts of China, 
seen in China Coast's "island in 
the China Sea'' and Taiwan's 
"Wet Culture Rice," 



Format 3. Cultural areas. Using two to five films that depict one 
cultural *area, the instructor may tiuild a variety of presentations: 
for example, starting with the first or second film in the series 
(Rural Society or Education/Socialization) and then moving on to 
one or more of the shorter films (Vyonnen, Rural Economy, or 
Beliefs). . , 



Culture Area Theme: Social 
change in Kenya, seerf in the five 
Kenya filrtts. 
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Example:, X X>X X 
KXXX3, 
XXXXX 
XXXXX 

XXXXX ; ■ 

Format 4. Comparative Theme. Using the vertical corpparisons. 
possible, the five themes (Rural Society, Edulsation, Economics/ 
Human Adaptation, Women, Beliefs) can be compared in two, 
thre^e;, four-, or five-film formats. The comparative theme fofmat 
allws for cross-cultural analysis in a Variety of modes, depending 
on^the order of screening. ^ . . 



Comparative Theme: Womej? 
in five cultures. 



Example: XXXRlX 
XXXXX 
XXXXX 
XXXXX 

xxxMx ' ' ^ 

Format 5. All 25 films, multiple format. Using 't*he entire serjes^as a 
centerpiece for a course based on one of several overarching 
themes allows the instructor to have the full effect'of the matrix. 
The course might begin with the five films shown by culture, over 
a period of five weeks, and then rescreerv the same films cross- 
culturally, by'theme, in another five weelcs. - . , 



E)Cample: IX X X X XI 

ixxxx)a 

Exxxa 



X X X K X 
XXXXX 
XXXXX 



Multiple Themes: 
Fwe culturesand five 
themes using all 25 
films. 
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Diagram 4 . . 

FILM DESCRIPTIONS AND FORMAT 



Rural 
Society 



Education 



Bolivia 




« Kenya ^ 




Afghanistan 



Taiwan 




China Coast 




P^OPY. AVAllABU 



\ Mestizos and campesipos in the 
Andean 'highlands interact within a 
n^ar-subsistence economic system. 
'Market days and fiestas provide 
opportunities for Spanish-speaking 
mestizos, alternately benign and abu- 
. sive, to assert their 'traditional social 
dominance over the Aymara and 
duechua campesinos. 



f^epya Boran: Part I 
- In the^midst of a traditional herding 
area, a growing town and a new road 
encroachfupon the territory of a once- 
isolated desert people. The corrlplexi- 
ties brought about by this situation 
are shown as two fathers and their 
sons confront difficult choices be- 
tween'old ways and new. The film/ 
essay invites speculation on the out- 
come of their divergent ways of 
dealing with change. 



An Afghan Village 

^ A collage of daily life in Aq Kupruk 
builds from the.single voice that calls 
the townspeople to prayer, the brisk 
exchange of, the bazaar, cbrrjrounaf 
labor in the fields, and the uninhibited 
sports and entertainment of rural 
Afghans. 



People are Many, Fields are Small 

Three farrn 7 families, engaged iri 
Taiwan's longVsbmmer two-crop rice 
cycle, compare their lives to those of ^ 
^industrial laborers. Both pride and' 
anger-are expressed eoncerning con- 
ditions of farm life, , 



Is/and in the China Sea 

Tai A Chaq is home for both 
farmers and fishermen who use the 
island as a permanent harbor for their 
small floating homes. The daily rou- 
tines of Mr. Wong, a fisherman, and 
Mr< Ng, a farm'er, are representative of 
their respective problems of survival, 
mutual dependence, aod hopes for 
the future. 



The Children Know 

The deep division in Andeap soci- 
ety bet\A/een rural and townspeople 
begins at birth, is perpetuated by the 
sghools, and continues throughout 
life. Evidence of discrimination's 
effects is unmitigated by the formal 
Flag Day festivities that bring to- 
gether the rural campesinos and 
town-dwelling mestizos. 



Kenya Boran: Part II • 

The film/essay focuses on the life 
of Peter Boru, 16-year-old former 
herdsboy who has becomea boarding 
-school student. The question, "Edu- 
cation for what?" is posed when both 
tradition and modern forces common 
to the developing areas make the eco- 
nomic outlook bleak for such young 
people even if tnSy are able to com- 
plete the local education require-' 
menfs. 



Naim an d Jabar ^ 

The hopes, fears, and aspirations of 
adolescence are expressed in the 
close friendship of two Afghan bqys. 
As their acceptance of the filmmakers* 
leads them to express their feelings 
moreand more openly, the film grows 
rich in fact and themes of univer^l 
concern. 



They Call Him Ah Kung 

Ah Kung, like most of his school- 
mates, will inherit the family farm. Yet 
'he may choose to leave farming, 
attracted by industry and the urban 
lifestyle. Ah Kung's personal dilemma 
symbolizes a national educational 
problem affeqting Taiwan's ability to . 
continue to^ed its population ade- 
quately. 



Ho y Fok and The Island School 

A J4-year-old boy living with his 
family on a fishing junk near^a smalt 
island in Hong Kong territory reflecfs 
on his visits to an ancient harbor 
town, on his experiences in school, 
and on his future. His teachei:,. hi^ 
parehts, and the^iHage'^^admah 
provide three other vectof^ on Hoy 
Fok's life and expectations. 



Film Descriptions seen in context with the matrix, give the instructor a brief idea of 
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Rural , : . 

Economy Women * Beliefs 



Potatp Planters 

An Aymara family plants potatoes, 
prepares and eats a meal, and dis 
cusses the religious and astronomical 
forces that control their destiny. The 
stark routine of this,typic*al planjing 
day contrasts with the complexity of 
their beliefs. 


Andean Women 

Aymara yvomen voice a common 
paradox. In the film, they expre3s 
agreenrjent with the dominant his- 
panic ideal that women should be 
subservient to men and assigned 
tasks appropriate to their limited 
strength and intelligence. Yet Aymara 
tulture recognizes their equal con-' 
tributions to survivaMnd emphasizes 
cooperation and reciprocity. 


The Spirit Possession of Alejandro ^* 
Mamani 

An old Bolivianjnan nears the end 
of his life. He has property«an.d status, * 
but not contentment. Believing him- 
self possessed by evil SRirjts, he opens ^ 
his heart to reveal Kis anguish. His 
personal tragedy brings us close to 
every man's confrontatiorr with the « 
unknown, old age, and death. * ^ 


Boran Herdsmen ^ 

The Boran have time-honored solu- 
tioris to the problenns associated with 
their dependence on cattle for a living. 
Today direct government interven- 
tion and the indirect impact of mod- 
ernization are forcing the old patterns 
to change. The film/essay depicts 
herding practices, movement pat 
terns, watering strategies, and the 
lifestyle of herdsmen. 


Boran Women 

The availability of education and 
other aspects of modernization are 
changing Boran women's attitudes, 
although slowly. They still attach 
great irpportance to the traditional 
role of women in a herding society 
and perform dawn to dusk tasks with 
little deviation from customary ways. 


A/aram/^ee ("Pull Together") - ' \ 

"Harambee," . Kenya's political > - 
slogan for national unity, means "pull 
together." But the concept of nation- 
hood is still new to the formerly iso- 
lated people of northern Kenya. Their 
accommodation to the Harambee 
Day festivities suggests some of the 
difficulties involved in changing long- 
established beliefs and in attaining 
rural development. * ' ' 


Wheat Cycle ^ 

T[;ie people and their labor are 
bound tothe land in the cycle of activ 
ities from the sowing to the harvest 
ing of wheat. Without narration or 
subtitles, the film conveys a s^nse of 
unity between the people and the 
land. * 


Afghan Women \ 
' "IWie words pf *the women and the 
rhyihmjof their lives in the seclusion 
of family cortipounds suggest both 
the satisfying and the limiting aspects 
of a woman's role in a rural Afghan . 
community. 

* * 


Afghan Nomads: The Maldar 
At dawn a nomad caravan de- 
^ scends on Aq Kupruk from the foot- 
hills of the Hindu Kush. In their camp 
and in commerce with the towns- 
people, the maldST T^vesl the mixture 
of faith and distrust that h^s kept* 
nomads and sedentary people sepa- 
rate yet interdependent over t)ie cen- 
turies. Political attitudes anj^'llques- , 
tions of a people's integration'Iffto the 
nation are underscored. 


Wet Culture Rice 

Taiwan's tjce farmers rely less on 
mechanization than on human 4abor 
to produce and harvest two crops 
during the annual agricultural cycle. 
Thetr meticulous cultivation methods 
achieve the highest average yields per 
acre in the world. 


A Chinese Farm Wife ^ 

Mrs. Li, whose husband'is a salaried 
factory worker,^ is a full participant in, 
farming and community activities m 
addition to her role in supervising the 
children's education and managing 
- the household. 


The Rural Cooperative 

The Tsao Tun Farmers' Association 
typifies rural cooperatives in Taiwan. 
It is the center of social, leisure, and _ 
economic activities for the 9,600 fam- 
ilies who ovvn the cooperative and rely 
on it for services ranging from irriga-- 
tion, provision of seeds, farm imple-' * ■ • 
ments, and fertilizers to crop storage 
and marketing. ^ 

« 


China Coast Fishing 

The film concerns the traditional 
"floating population" who fish Chi 
nese coastal waters from family sized 
junks based in Hong Kong in compe- 
tition with salaried fishermen using 
large, mechanized boats. The com- 
bined effect of education and an in- 
creased integration with shore life is 
putting further strain on old ways. 
The film depiots three styles of family 
fishing plus nr>arket and economic 
realities torsnnallscale fishermen. 


Three Island Women . ^ 

Ayoung, a middle-aged, and an old 
woman all agree that life on a small 
Chinese island in Hong Kong watS^sis 
better for them now than it was in the 
past. Participating fully in the island's 
decision-making and economic life, 
they also share equally with men in 
the rigors of manual labor. 

• 


The Island Fishpand 

Tai A Chau symbolically rids itself 
of the last vestiges of old China, repre- 
sented by the Landlord Chan, when it 
buys land to build a freshwater fish- 
pond. The community effort to 
improve the island's economic well- 
being brings together government 
representatives and all the landpeople • 
except Mr. and Mrs Lok, lone entre- 
preneurs. 

1 



the cmitent of each film/essay.. ' ' 
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*It may also be helpful to point out to 
social science students the different 
ways'Change has been studied histori- 
cally. In the broad sense of cuj|«al 
change, the emphasis has remained on 
the time dimension. In the early 
nineteenth century, studies were basi- 
cally evolutionary in approach. By the 
tum of the century, the diffusionists' 
approach was commonplace; functional 
analysis came later, and more recently, 
the behavioral, psychodynamic ^m- 



How to Use the Materials: What Themes? 

There are several overarching themes that can serve as the 
focus for a general course using the faces of Change films and 
essays. These include the Dynamics of Change, Environment and 
Human Adaptation, Peasant Societies, Rurals^ociety and the 
Outside Wdrld, the Role of Tradition in Third World Societies, and 
.others. In this section we have taken one of these general themes. 
Change, and suggested some ideas for building a course pr 
portion of a course around it, 

"Change/' as used in this series, means change in rural areas of 
'the developing nations. It is an umbrella theme whiqh may be 
studied with specific reference to political life, culture and society, 
economics, the environment, and so on. It also includes concepts 
of development and modernization. Because "Change" i^such a 
broad theme, and may be approached at several different levels, it 
may be helpful to give studentsa few conceptual guidelines:* 

1. Change is an on-going process; the speed of change at one 
time may be rapid, at another, more gradual. 

, 2. Most change processes have within them retardingelements, 
often considered "traditional" influences. Factors that stimulate 
the process are usually considered "modernizing." 

3. In the change process there is a constant tension between 
those elements that stimufate change versus those elements 
.which inhibit change. 

4. Determining the barriers to change and identifying the "tra- 
ditional" and "modern" elements in these barriers provide an ana- 
lytical framework for studying change questions. 

5. determining the direction of change\and the probable results 
can lead to important questions and predictions. 



6, The dynamics of change may be analyzed at several levels. 
These mclude those in the following diagram, although it is impor- 
tant to note that visual evidfence portraying change is most often 



govarntTv^nt/nation 



region 



fanr^ly-group 
individual 




village 
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found on the individual/ family, and village levels. Individuals, -of- 
course,^ often give an' indication of -change at higher level,s of 
abstraction. ^ ' , 

In tfie Faces of C^iange serries, seven categories of change are 
examined in^'depth: agricufturgi; economic, educational, political, 
religious, social/cuH,ural, and technological. These seven cate- 
gories are ajso used in the subject index to teaching themes on page 
' -22^ It is important to, note that for each of these categories, ques- 
tioQs about behavioral and attitudinal change may be asked simul- 
.taneously. ' . . 

Questions concerning changes are of course implicit in the five 
J<ey themes tliat were cTRosen as film and ess3y topics in each 
culture (see Diagram 4). These may be used in the classroom for 
corriparative assessment. . 

1 . Rural Society. The five films and essays in this series introduce 
each culture and proyide general background for understanding 
the area. They explorje concepts of development, modernization, 
environmental equilibrium, and especially change, j^id^ntifying 
'^change agen^, and analyzing barriers and stimulants to 'change. 
Key Que$ttons\ . 

1. What is the nature of change in each society? 

2. What are the stimulants to change? 

3. What are the barrios to. change? 

;4. What or who are the primary change agents? 



Categories of Change 

Agriculture 

Economics 

Education 

Politics 

Religion 

Society/Culture 

Technology 



Rural Society — Films/Essays 

"Viracocha" 
"Kenya Boran I" 
"Afghan Village" 

"People are Many, Fields are Small 
"Islan^i-tn the China Sea" ' 



2. Education. These films and essays examine formal and mf ormal 
learning systems, and how they are changing. Particular attention 
is paid to the lives of one or two young people in the educational 
system, to their family and kinship structure, and more broadly to 
educational policies in the developing worlc^. The overarching ques- 
tion for all societies 'is "Education for What?" 

Key Questions: 

1. How does one learn to, adapt in this particular environnnent? 
2. is the informal (and traditional) education system 
changing? 

3. How is the formal system changing?- ' 

4. How'do studeQls in these societies experience and perceive the 

outside (often urban) world? 

3. Rural Economy, The^ films and essays in this series focus on 
traditional agriculture, herding, and fishing under diverse environ- 
mental conditionsTTHe^impact of technological change, human 
adaptation, and governmental extension of market systems are 
.parallel themes. 
Key Questions: 

1. What changes are occurring in the econqmic system? 

2. Who orwhatare the principal change agents? 

3. What- are the comnrtercial-market implications? Social 

consequences? 

4. What economic processes are active in each society? 

5. What is the impact of technological change? ' 

6. How is work organized .and how is it changing? 



Education — Films/Essays 

^The Children Know" 
"Kenya Boran^II" 
"Naiji^ and Jabar" 
"The^all Him Ah Kung" 
"Hoy Fok and The Island School" 



% Rural Economy — Films/Essays 

"Potato Planters" 
"Boran Herdsmen" 
, "Wheat Cycle" 

"The Rural Cooperative" 
"China Coast Fishing" 



Women — Films/Essays 

"Andean Women" 
"Boran Women" 
"Afghan Women" 
"A Chinese Farm Wife" 
"Three Island Women" 



I 



4. yvprnen: Thp life styles of yvomen are seen*through their daily 
roCitines, and by their own attitudes as conveyed by interview. The 
films and essays examine the eqpnorriic, politicaj;, religious, and 
educational status of women, their legal and customary rights, 
and the degree of changed in their actual pnd perceived roles. 
Key Questions: 



1. What is the status of women in each society aqd \A/hat are the 

determinants? 

2. How do traditional roles impede or prtamote*- wom^en's 

adaptation to a more "modern'* society?\ 
' 3. How do women see themselves and how do^ they vievy the 

future? * . . ' 

4. Is the pace of technological change related to changes in 

women's status?' 



Beliefs — Filnft/Essays 

"The Spirit Possession of Alejandro 

Mamani" % 

"Harambee" (PttU Together) 

5' Afghan Nomads; The Maldar" ^ 

"Wet Culture Ric^"» . ' 

"The Island Fishpond" 



^ 5. Political/ Religious Beliefs: The films and essays in this series 
embrace five different and complex un^ of analysis Concerning 
\ |iow political change occurs. In Bpiivia, the film centers on the 

, individual's relationship-to the local-level political system and re- 
ligious beliefs. In Kenya the unit of analysis is the region m\h em- 
phasis on national integration and political development. The 
Afghan materials deal vi\th ethnic ideatification and the differ- 
ences between sedentary and non^adio peoples. In Taiv^an the 
unit ol analysis is the governQ^entJnstitution, in this case a rural 
cooperative The China Coast film and essay deal with a Specific 
Jsland in terms of /c/eo/osf/. . . * " 

Key Questions: ^ . ^ f 

^1. How does political ch^^e' come about? ^ * - 

2. .Who'or what are the change agents for value and bejief systems? 

3. What changes are occurring in the traditional political system 

and in the modern political system ^ it operates locally? 

4. What is the basis »f or political identity at various levels? 

5. How do religious beliefs and other yalue systems influence 

political behavior? r - y " - 



*U5ing film is expensive. When stpag- 
gling to get money for filni rental or pur- 
chase, it may be helpfubto emphasize 
that film screening costs on a .per- 
student basis are^niniscule compared to 
jwhat the student pays in university'tui- 
tion. Moreover, films bring, an enor- 
mous amtjurtt of information on foreign 
places and events that will be outside the 
real-life experiences of a vast majori^ty of 
American students. For this re^n 
alone, it is very important ^at films on 
foreign areas be made' available.' 

Other avertues should also be explored, 
for .example, (1) pooling the rental re- 



How to Use the Materials: What Courses? 

fhTfilms and essays are useful in m any disciplines an3 programs. 
Althoughnomencjaturfrvaries within ifistitutioOTrthe following Hst 
' reflects'course titles generally used.* J 

Agricultural Sdences. Agricultural Econotpics^ RuraP^Society 
and Pevelopment, ftural Sociology, Rural EconornV,Hl^hnology 
.and Change, Agriculture in Developing Areas. 

Anthropology. Introduction to Anthropology^; Culture and Per- 
sonality, Social Change, Peoples and Cultures of Africa, Peoples 
and Cultures of Asia, Peoples and Cultures of Latin America, 
Peoples and Cultures of the Middle East, Economic Anthropolojay? 
^yigual Anthropology, Ethnography, Ethnicity, Field Methojier^ 

Area Studies. African Studies, Asiari Studjes, East Asian 
Studies, Latin American Studies, Middle East Studies. 
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Economics. Agricultural Economics, Developmental Eponomics, 
Economic Problems of Underdevelopecf Areas, Human Resources 
and Economic Growth, Land Economics, Economic ProBlems of 
iLatin America, Africa, or Asia. ' v' 
*, 

Education. Comparative Education, International Edudation, 
Education in Developing ^ss, Aria courses on education in 
-Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle, East, Education in the Third' 
/World, ^^ural EducaJion, Sociology of Education, Research* 
Methods in Education. , • ^ 



Engineering. Technology and Society, Technological Chahge. 



.EaViror^mental Studies. Comparative Environment, Introduction 
to Ehvirpnmental Studies, Communities and Ecosysterris. 

Geggraphy. Introduction to Geography, Cultural Geogfafihy, 
RegionaJ Geography in Africa, Asia, Latin America, Middle East, 
Ecology and Envirbnment, Political Geography, Agricultural 
Geography, Cultural Ecology. 

. ^ • .1 

History. Western Civilization, Htetory of Non-Western Areas,'* 
Twentieth ^erttury. History, Modern Asian History, Modern Afr^ 
can History, Modern Latin American Histbcy, Historical Back- 
ground to Contemporary History. 

Human Development. Topics in Child^Development^oifializa- 
tion, Women in Contemporary Cultur^, Male and Female in Tra^- , 
ditional Societies, Population and. Family Planning, Nutrition, ^ 
Aging. ' > / , ' ^, 

Humanities. QoAuresoJ Africa, Cultures of Asia, CulturespfXatin*^. 
America, Cultc/esof theWliddle East. 

Language* Chinese, Cantonese, Taiwanese, Dari-PeFsian> 
Swahili-Borah, Aymara-Quechua. ' . ' i^ 



quests with oth^r colleagues for ^oint 
screenings, (2) M&ing a combined class 
and laboratory approach and thereby 
screening simillt^eously for all classes 
in the college on a set weekly schedule; 
(3) tapping Media Center, Audio- 
Visual, or Instructional budgets on the 
ba^is of test programs; and. (4) seeking 
outside grant money from local, region- 
al, or national sources. The last resort 
: ^?^*"Tnay:be worth pursuing onlj^if one has,a 
professional commitment to experi- 
qientihg" with visual evidence. This 
,wojuld . probably invoive setting up a 
new course, evaluating the results, re- 
porting such - experiments at profes- 
sional conferences, hnd receiving ^h^ 
^^^^pr^riate status and rewards for such 
wbrk^(If such experimentation and pro- 
^ fessionarinvolvernent specifically with 
the-ftzces of Change materialfe.is of inter- 
' "est or if grant information is' needed for 
. 'work c^ong these lines, the AUFS pro- 
gram director should be contacted at Box 
150>,Haao"ver, New Hampshire 03755). 



Law.''Comparatiye Law, Law and Society. 

' Medicine-Premedicat^rrogram. Healing and Belief Systenis, 
Populatiori and Family Planning, Community Medicine. 

Political Science. Comparative Politics, International Politics, 
International" Relations> Politics of Africa, Asia, Latin >^merica. 
Middle East, Political Change, Political Development, Development * 
Administration, Comparative Admihistr^ion, PiDlitical CulturQ, 
Communications and Political Development, Leadership and 
Authority. ' / 

Psychology. Social Psycffol'Sfy^ Problems^ of Socialization, ^ 
* Pjsychplo^y ^f Women, Cross-Cultural Psychology, Ecol6gical 
.Psychrolc^ir^omparative Child Development, Psychology of 
Aging, n - " • ' 



Radio/TV/Film. The Documentary Film, Communication in 
Larg^^and Small Groups, Comparative Communication, Media and 
Society, Introduction to Documentary, History of Documentary, 

Religion. CT)mparative Religion, Non-Western Thought, Magic 
and .St)irit Possession, Islam in the Modern World, Religious 
Thought In Modern Cultures, Religion and Society, Studies ih Con- 
temporary Religion. 

Socio1ogy.»Cohriparativd Sociology, Class and Caste, Sociology 
of Women, Developmental Sociology, Leadership,Topulatioh and 
Demography, Social Problems of Aging, Social Stratification, 
Sociology of the Family, The Family and the Community, Com- 
parative Primitive Societies, Rural Sociology, World Population 
Problems, Sociology of Sports, Majority-Minority Relations, 
Religion and Society. ' " ^ 

The Rationale and the Challenge 

. Film use needs to be explained— and defended — in many aca- 
demic quarters. It may be jjseful to conclude these^otes with a 
few thoughts on the rationale for visual evidence and to 
undei;scpre the enormous challenge that work in this afrea offers. 

Undoubtedly the' mgst compelling argument for working 
experimentally with film^is the learning potential in visual evidence, 
particularly in tandem with print materials. A key issue here 
revolves around. the importance o.f -raw visuaj data and how it can 
best be used with print. One rriight argue that, relative to print, 
evidential film, presents primary, unsyntheslzed data; in dealing 
with it students are forced to conceptualize for themselves and to 
generate insights based on the undigested information and their 
own resources. AA/ith print, authors have introduced some of 
their life .Experiences and observations into the process of "con- 
ceptualizing and writing. To an uncriticat student, the concef^ts 
are ready-made, too easily lifted in their entirety. Students too 
often do nqf^Jcercise thie right to think for themselves. Becai^se 
visual evidence is in many ways a close approximation to real life, 
the challenge lies in imposing order oe the information, analyzing 
and assessing it, ther^ conceptualizing and reporting on it. 

A purist might say that it is only'^at this stage — aftef* the raw 
visual data has been dealt with*— that the student should be 
.er\couraged to go to printed materials. WRile^essays and other 
documentation wiirprovide information, they do not, as noted, 
ordinarily demand the same degj;eeo|,independent, original think- 
ing as does the visual evidence! ■ * 

Of course, the film purist's argumer>t is somewhat specious, for 
all fifrn is not pure visual evidence, particularly after it has been 
edited and when it has narrative added. Moreover, print materials 
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rang^ frpm valuetfi'se annotations on such things as soil and cli- 
mate to theoretical analysis at numerous J4vels of comple)^ity. The 
key is in the^complementarity between print a^d film. The important 
questions are how to combine the two forms for maximum effect, 
in what order, to what extent,^nd to what ends.* ' • - 



No matter how the print-film equation is balanced, sucpessful 
teaching will depend far more on thfe orientation of the instructor, 
on his or her attitudes, perceptions, biases, likes ^and dislikes. 
Film-based teaching is not for everyqfle.- It is important, however, 
that those who have visually oriented creative Jnstincts, either for 
teaching^'Or for scholarly research with film, be encouraged to 
follo^A/ them. The revolution's excitement and challenge lie in local 
adaptation — adaptation of innovative pedagogy and new visual 
' technology tQ an instructor's talents and teaching interests. When 
we have begun to read film as critically and analytically as we read 
prjnt, a'whole new-world will begin to open. The tools will then be 
in hand for us to ask questions on how we perceive Qthers and 
how we see ourselves. Some good questions will come from the 
students; others from qplleagues. Some of the answers can come 
from visual evidence. * 



*This usually needs some experimenra 
tion. Fof example, if tvyo groups of stu- 
dents taking the same course were ex- 
posed to visual materials first and given 
print as additional readings, would they 
do any better in the course than those 
who had' used 'the print source early? 



From the film "An Afghan Village." 




BEST COPY AVAiUBLE 
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APPENDIX 



*A sixth film 'in the Bbhvia series^ 
"Magic and Catholicism" (32 minutes), 
was'completed outside the 25-film for- 
mat, It may be used with other filntfe in 
the matrix and is referred to a3 Bolivia-6. 



1 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Subject Index to Teachirjg Themes • 

To aid the instructor in finding specific rriaterials that fit particular 
course needs, the *majof teaching segments found in all the films 
have been divided into seven main categories — agriculture, ^59- 
nomics, education, politics, religion, society/culture^ technology— 
and thereal^r into specific thematic topics. The classification 
refers directly to a film (one of 26).* The index is broad and*^ there is 
some overlap. The f oltowing guide is merely suggestive, instructors 
are encouraged to set up and i^se their own classification system 
after viewing the materials. ^ 

^ Items are indexed according to each film's position in the project 
fprmat: 



Rural Edu- Eco- Womenr Beliefs 
Society cation nomics 




Bolivia 


1 


2 


3-', 


; 4 


5- 


. 6 


Kenya 




2 


'3 


4 . 


5 




Afghanistan 


1 . 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Taiwan 

ft 


1 


2 




4 


5 




China Coast 


'.,1 


2 ' 


3 


• 4 


5 





From the filnt "Kenya Boran, Faj^ 11" 



Agriculture 

Agricultujal beliefs: Bolivia 3, 6; Kenya 4. 
AgriculturaJ extension-services; Taiwan 1 , 3, 5. 
Animal husbandry^Kenya 3. 

Attltudes/fiehavior toward agriculture: Bolivia 1, 3,/; Kenya 
1 ,2,4,5; Taiwan 1 ,2,3,4,5; China Coast 1 ■ 

• Cooperatives: Taiwan 1 , 2, 3, 4^ 5. , 

♦CrolD development: Bolivia 1, 3, 4, 5; Kenya 4; Afghan 1, 2, 3; 
Taiwan 1,3, 4, 5; China Coast 1> 

Fishing: China Coast 1, V5. 

/ Foodffood processing atid preparation: Bolivia 3, 4; Kenya 4; 
'Afghan^Q^ Taiwan 4; China Coast3^^^ 
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\ ■ . 

Land tenure: Bolivia 1; Afghan 5xChina Coast 5. 

. Nutrition, food and eating habits: Bolivia 3; Kenya 4; Afghen 
> 1 ,2,3,4; Taiwan^; China Coast4,5. ^ 

Planting and harvesting cycles: Bolivia 1, 3; Afghan 1, 3;. 
TaiwiSn1,3,4;6. ' » 

^ Women's r^e4fi agriaulture: Bolivia 1 , 3, 4; Kenya 1 , 2, 4; Tai- 
wan 1 , 3,4; China Coast 4. 

♦ t ^ * 

I. 6:onomlcs 

Barter, exchange: Bolivia M;^fghan 1 ,5; China Coast2. 



Cooperatives: Taiwan 1 , 3,4, 5^ 
Economic class and caste: Bolivia 1 . 
, Fishing: China Coast 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, 
Herding: Bolivia 4; Afghan 1 , 5; Kenya 1 , 2, 3, 4,.5. 




Marketing pracfrces: Bolivia 1,4; Afghan 1, 2, 3, 5; Taiwan 1, 
3, 4, 5; China Coast 1,2, 3, ' ' . ' 



From the film "They Call Him Ah 



, Modernization: Kenya 1, 2,*:^, 5; Taiwan :i, 2, 3, 4, 5; China 
Coast 1,2,3,4,5, . ^ . 

Rural development: Bolivia 1, 2, 3, 4,; Kenya \? 2, 3, 4, 5; ^ 
Afghan 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5; Taiwan 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5; China CoasJ 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5. 

Trade commerce: Bolivia 1 4,^ Kervya 1 , 2; Afghan 1 , 2, 3, 5; 
Taiwan 1 , 4, 5; China Coast 1 , 2, 3. ^ 

Education/Socialization ^ * 

/ Attitudes toward authority: Bolivia 1, 2, 4; Kenya 1, 2,1^3, 4; , 
Iv.; * Afghan 1 , 2, 5; Taiwstn 2, 5; CHtna Coast 2, 5. . ' . ' v^. 

I . .Ai^itudestbward e/ducation: BoHvig 2, 4; Kenya' 1, 2, 4, 5; 
" 'Afghan 2, 4, 5; Taiwan 2; China Coast 2, 3, 4. 

Biographies of, film personalities:'Bolivia 5; KenyaJ,.^; Afghan 
2; Taiwan 1 , 2, 4; China Cqast 1 , 2, 4. 

Child care: Bolivia 4; Kenya 4; 'Afghan 4; Taiwan 4; China 
Coast 4. I 

Educational institutiansin operation: Boliyia 2; Kenya 1, 2, 5; 
Afghan2,4;Taiwan2;*China Coast2. ^ . 

Schools, school conditions; Bolivia 2; Keny^a 1, 2, 5; Afghan 2; 
Taiwan 2; China Cdas\-2f^ 
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IV. Politics 



4 



Attitudes tpward government: Bolivia 2, 5; Kenya 1, 2, 5; 
Afghan 5; Taiwan 1 , 5; China Coast 1 ,5. 

Decision-making: Bolivia 1, 5; Kenya 1,2,3,5; Taiwan 5; China 
Coasts." 

Government services, extension: Bolivia 2; Kenya 1,J2, 3, 5; 
Af ghaji 1 ,5; Taiwan 5; China Coast 1,5.- * 

Local governments: Kenya 1 ,2/5; Afghan 1 ; China Cpast 1 , 2, 5. 

Political attitudes: Bolivia 1, 2, 5; Kenya 1, 2, 5; Afghan 5; 
Taiwan 1,5; China Coast 1,5. ^ 

PolitPcal celebrations, symbols: Bolivia 1, 2, 3, 5, 6; Kenya 1,2, 
3, 5; Afghan 1 ; Taiwan 1 . 



Political orange: Bolivia 1,5; Kenya 5; ChihajCoast5, 

Political class, caste: Bolivia 1, 2; Kenya 1, 2, 5; Afghan 5; 
China Coast 5. 

Political conflict and aggressipn: Bolivia 1, 3, 4, 5; Afghan 1 , 2; 
Taiwan 5; Kenya 1 , 2, 3, 5. . ' 

, Political integration:. Bolivia 1; Kenya 1, 2, 6; Afghan 5; Tai- 
wan 5; China Coast 5. 

Politics of land tenure: Bolivia 1 ; Afghan 5; China Coast 5. 

Political status of women: Bolivia 4; kenya 4; Afghan 4; Tai- 
* wan 4; China Coast 4,' 5. 

Religion 

« « 
Catholicism: Bolivia 5, 6. , 

Divination, foretelling: Bolivia 3, 5, 6; Kenya 3; China Coast 1 . - 
Ethnic attitudes and religion: Bolivia 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

• V, J 

Islam: Afghan 1,2. » * ^ 

Magic: Bolivia 5, 6. 

Marriage, weddings, rituals: Bolivia 1, 3, 5, 6; Kenya 1, 2, 3; 
Taiwan4; Afghan 1; China Cpast 5. ^ 

Religious beliefs: Bolivia 1, 3, 6; Kenya 3; Afghan 1,2. 

Role of women i ^ ritual: Bolivia 4, 6; Kenya 4. 
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From the film "Hoy Fok and the Island 
School." 
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From the film/'Naim and Jabar; 
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Spirit possession: Bolivia 5/6. ^ ^ 

Superstitions: China Coast 1. 

' Syncretism: Bolivia 3, 5, 6. 

' Society/Culture 

Arts, crafts, music: Bolivia 1,2,6; Kenya 1,2, 4, 5; Afghan 1, 4, 
5; Taiwan 4; China Coast 1 , 4, 5. 

Architecture and Space . 

Rural. Villages: Bolivia 1,2,3,4,5; Kenya 1,2,3,4,5; Afghan 
1,2,3,4,5; Taiwan 2,4,5; China Coast 1,2,4,5; Houses, Tents, 
Junks: Bolivia 2,3,4,5; Kenya 1,2,4; Afghan 1,2,4,5; Taiwan 
1,2,4; Chin% Coast 1,2,4; Shrines, Mosques, Churches: Bolivia 
1,6; Afghan 1,2; Taiwan J; China Coast 5; Schools, Govern- 
ment Buildings: Bolivia 2; Kenya 1,2,5; Afghan 2,4;* Taiwan 
2,5; China Coast 2; Markets, Shops, Bazaars: Bolivia 1,4; 
KBnya3,5; Afghan- 1,2,3,5; Taiwan 5; China Cpast 1,2,3; Mills 
Granaries: Kenya 5; Afghan'1,3. 

Attitudes toward cultural change: Bolivia 1, 2, 4; Kenya 1, 2, 
4, 5; Afghan 4, 5; Taiwan 1 , 2, 4, 5; China Coast 1 , 2, 4. 

Attitudes toward life, women, children, tradition, lifestyles; 
Bolivia 1, 2, 4, 5; Kenya 1, 2, 4, 6; Afghan 2, 4, 5; Taiwan 1, 2, 
4,5; China Coast 1,2, 4,- 

Child socialization: Bolivia 2,4; Afghan 1,2,4,5; Kenya 1,2, 
4,5; Taiwan 2; China, Coast 1,2,4. 

Class and caste (minority groups): Bolivia 1, 2; Kenya 1, 2, 3; 
Afghan3, 5. 

Ethnicity (see class and caste). 

Population (farfiily planning, fertility attitudes); Bolivia 4,6; 
Afghan 4; Kenya 4; Taiv\/an 1 , 

Women, social status of: Bolivia 3, 4, 5; Kenya 4; Afghan 4; 
Taiwan 4; China Coast4. 

Sports and games: Bolivia 2; Kenya 2, 5; Afghan 1, 2, 4; Tai- 
wan 2; China Coast 2, 

Technological Change ^ 

Energy:. Bolivia^, 3, 4, 5; Kenya 1, 2, 3, 4; Afghan 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Taiwan 1 , 3, 4, 5; China Coast 1 , 2, 3, 4. 

Mechanization:- Kenya 1, 2; Afghan 1, 3; Taiwan 3; China 
Coast 3. 

Technology: Kenya 1,2, 5; Afghan 3; Taiwan 1, 3, 4, 5; China 
Coast1,2,3,5. 
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Briefing Form 



May be copied or used 
in overhead projector 



BOLIVIA 

Mountain, 

12.000' 



KENYA 

High Grassland, 
4.200' 



AFGHANISTAN 
Arid SUppe, 
2.200' 




SOUTH CHINA SEA 
Island. 
0-200' 



The Format: 



The Themes: 





Rural - 
Society 


Education 


Rural 
Economics 


Women 


Beliefs 


.Bolivia* 


□ 


□ - 


.□ 




□ 


Kenya ^ 


□ 




•□ 


□ 


□ 


" Afghanistan 






□ • 


□ 


□ 


Taiwar^ ^ 


□ 








□ 


China Coast 


□ 




□ 


□ 






Major Films 




Support Films 


t 


Rural Society * 
» Education-Socialization 




Rural Economy' 
Women * 
Beliefs 





FACES OF CHANGE FilmSeries 



(Color, 16 mm., Synchronous Sound) 



Films/Essays 



BOLIVIA 



1. ^Viracocha'' OOmin.) 

Z "The Children Know" (33min.l 

3. "Potato Planters" (17 min.) 

4. "Andean Women" (17 min.) 

5. 'The Spirit Possession of 

Alejandro Mamani" (27 min.) 

6. "Magic and Catholicism" (34 min.) 



Authors 



Dwight Heath 
William Carter 
William Carter 
Martha J. Hardman 

Thomas G. Sanders 
Thomas G. Sanders 



^ Principal 
Filmmakers 



Hubert Smith 
Neil Reichline 



Cultural 

Advisers 



Manuel DeLucca 
Richard Patch 



KENYA. 



1. "Kenya Boran: Part I" (33min.) 

2. "Kenya Boran: P^rt II' (33 min,) 

3. "Boran Herdsmen" (17 min.) 

4. "Boran Women" (18 min.) 

5. "Harambee (PutI Together)" 

(19mm.) 



A^marom Legesse 
Norman N. Miller 
Norman N. Miller 
Judith von D. Miller 

Norman N. Miller 



David MacDougall 
James Blue 



Paul Baxter 
Norman Miller 



AFGHANISTAN 



1. "An Afghan Village" (44 min.) 

2. "Nairn and Jabar" (50 min.) 

3. "Wheat Cycle" (16 min.) 
4^-.vAfghan Women" (17 min.) • 

5. "Afghan Nomads: The yWa/c^ar' 
(21 min.) 



TAIWAfc! 



/ 



Louis Dupree 
Louis Dupree 
Louis Dupree , 
Louisi Dupree ind 
Nancy Hatch Dupree 

Louis Dupree 



Herbert DiGioia 
David Hancock 



Louis Dupree 
Nancy Dupree 



1. "People are Many, Fields are Small" 

(32 min.) 

2. " "They Call Him Ah Kung" (24 min.) 

3. "Wet Culture Rice" (17 min.) 

4. * "A Chinese Farm Wife" (17 min.) 

5. "The Rural Cooperative" (15 min.) 



CHir^ COAST 

1 . "Island in the China Sea" (32 min. 
' Z "Hoy Fokar^d the Island School" 

(32min.) , - 
, 3. "China Coast Fishing" (19 minj 

4. "Three Island Women" (17 min.r 
^ 5. "The Island Fishpond" (13 min J 
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Bernard Gallin 
Sheldon Appleton 
Albert Ravenholt 
Norma Diamond 
Albert Ravenholt 



C, Fred Blake 

Loren Fessler 
Loren Fessler 
Loren Fessler 
Loren Fessler 



Richard Chen 
Frank Tsai 



GeorgeHCJhafIg 
Richard Chen 
Norman Miller 



3J 



Albert Ravenholt 



Loren Fessler 



For information on obtaining additional Copies of the Faces of Change essays or film prints, 
contact the distributor: 



Wheelock Edjicational Resources 

P.O. Box 451, Hanove^, N^w Hampshire 03755 (603) 448-3924 



The following institutions have acquired somle or all of the AUFS film series faces Of Change: 



University of Alabania, Birmingham 
University of Alabama, University 
University of Califomia.^erkeley 
University of California, Irvine 
Universi'iy of California, Los Angeles 
Califoijiia State University, Fullerton 
Central Missouri State University 
Dartmouth College 
Florida Atlantic University 
University of Eorida 
Georgia Military College 
Hamline University 

University of Illinois, Urbana/Champaign 

Indiana Consortium of International Programs 

Indiana University, Bloomington * ■ 

Indiana University, Kokomo 

lov^a State University 

Kansas State University 

University of Kansas ^ 

University of Manitoba 

Medical Institute of Psychiatry * ' 

University of MaryUnd , . 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 



Michigan State University 
University of Montana 
University of Nebraska 
University of Nev^ Mexico 
North Adams^State College 
University of North Carolina 
"Northv^estem University 
Pasadena Area Community College 
Pennsylvania State University , . 
Pomona College 
Portland State IJniversity 
Saa Francisco State University 
University of South Dakota 
University of Southern California 
Southv^est Texas State University 
Syracuse University 
University.of Texas, Austm 
University of Utah 
University of Vermont 
. Western Michigan University 
West Virginia University 
Vy^stem Kentucky University 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
University of Wisconsin, Milv^aukee 



I 

For information on ^he AUFS film, program or AUFS publications, contact American Universities Field Staff, 
^ ^ Box ^50, Hanover, New Hampshire 03755, (603) 643-2110. 
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il^HlfflffT-lHiiU 



•The 
AUFS 

Oocumentary 
Film Program 

% 



The 25 color films In the Faces of Cban^ series were produced by 
the AUFS with support from the» National Science Foundation. 
Five identical themes - rural society, educat Ion/social izati^m, the 
rural economy, the role of women, aid pol iticaf/rel igious beliefs - 
were explored in each of five ecological settings: Bolivia, Kenya, 
Afghanistan, Taiwan, and'the Soko islands off the China Coast. 



film Program 
Staff 




Norman Miller,, DLrector/Producer 
Garjan Hoskin, Fmance Officer 
Administration: Robert Simmonds, 



Eric tli val , Ane Sutton 



Film Essay Project: 



Manon Spitzer, 
Judith Miller, 
Peter Staple 
El izabeth Tate 
Curtiss Butler 



etfitor 
photo ediitor 



The^ 

American Universities 
Field Staff 



is a nonprofit educational organization founded In 1951. ft is 
basically a consortium of United States jjqiversities, colleges, 
and institutes that engages in a wide range of international 
activities. Fifteen ful 1 -time. foreign area special ists write 
from abroad and lecture at member institutions. In addition, 
AUFS produces documentary films, operates two teaching centers 
in Rome and Singapore, and prepares ^secondary sthool materials 
on global studies. The publishing program i.ncludes Field Staff 
Reports, a quarterly journal. Common Ground, plus books and 
^bibliographies on international affairs. 



AUFS Member Institutions 



University of Alabama, The Asia Society, The Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies,, Browh University,' Dartmouth Col 1 ege, 
University of Hawaii, Indiana University of Wisconsin 



Distributed By ' 



Wheelock Educational Resources 

P.O^ Box 451, Hanover, W^ti Hampshire 03755 
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